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SELF-INDULGENCE; 


a tale of the nineteenth century. 


A 


CHAPTER IIt. 
continued. 


The genteel footman smiled in dis- 
dain, and returned to the coach-door, 
touched his cocked hat as he bawled 
to lady Donneraile—“ Mrs. Dickens is 
not at home.” 


“ Yes, but she is though,” called a 
still louder voice from the garret win- 
dow; which was no less a person than 
M:. Dickens himself, who popt out his 
baid head, as he was in the very act. of 
pulling off one wig to put on another. 


. 


“ (h how unfortunate,” groaned la- 


dy Donneraile. 


“Does your ladyship please to light?” 
said the footman. 


“Yes,” returned the lady, in a voice 
that said no. 


The step was let down, the lady got 
out, her favorite dog Scrub following, 
apparently as much shocked as her- 
self, first flew into the house, as tho’ 
it would devour the inhabitants. “Oh, 
fie, Scrub,” cried my lady—and Scrub 
redoubled his amusément. 


As the kitchen maid 
moment lady Donneraile 
house, it is hard to say 


ran away the 
entered the 
whether she 


would have ventured to explore the | 
dark staircase, had noc Mr. Dickens, 
in the fuil majesty of a new coat and 
wig, descended to meet her. 








“T beg your ladyship a thousand 
pardons, but the stupid girl at the door 
thought her mistress could not leave 
her jellies to pay her respects, with 
due decorum, to so fine a Jady, all un- 
dress'd as she is; nevertheless though 
it does happen a little contrary, that 
we should be going to give a great 
dinner to my friend alderman Borrow. 


us the honor to call, yet I could ‘not 
think of letting your ladyship return 
as you came, as a body may say, with- 


Sophy, I say,” and he waddied towards 
the door, Scrub-pursuing him. 


“ Curse the cur, it has-bit my ler.” 


“ Fie, Scrub,” softly uttered lady 
Donneraile, hiding her face in the ani- 
mal’s hair, and kissing him. 


Mr. Dickens now opened the door, 
and lady Donneraile was struck with 
surprise at seeing a beauti:ul girl, 
whose air and demeanor, though un- 
| tutored by fashion, was graceful and 
| natural. 


“ Miss Dickens,’’ said her father, 





| * you have the honor of being present- 
ed to lady Donneraile ” 


Whether the young lady blushed 
with anger at the strangeness of the 
introduction, or from the bashfulness 
of modesty, it is not easy to say, but so 
| lovely did it make her appear, that lady 
| Donneratle would have given all her 


| best rouge to have done the same. 


| Tam happy to make your acquain- 
| tance,” said lady Donneraile, graciows- 
| ly holding out her hand to her, 


dale, the very day your ladyship. does. 


out seeing my daughter—So Sophy, | 


} “ Your ladyship does my daughter a 


vast deal of honor, I am sure she 
thinks so. Soph, ‘Sophy, why don’t 
you speak, child? -I am sure she will 
be happy to prove herself your lady- 
ship’s most obedient and very humble 
servant,” gasping for breath, and terri- 
fied lest his daughter should not an- 
swer quick enough, 


Some minutes past, not uninterest- 
ingly to the parties, for lady Donneraile 
was busily employed in taking an in- 
ventory of Sophia’s charms, and think- 
ing how the vulgarity of her birth 
might be lost in the blaze of her beau- 
ty; and Sophia returned the compli- 
ment to Iody Donneraile’sydress and 
manner, while Mr. Dickens was so 
deeply engaged thinking how to be po- 
lite, and how to keep up his own dig- 
nity, that the silence which took place 
was not so disagreeable as such pauses 
usually are, in a first acquaintance. 


If Miss Dickens'*s- appear.mce wor 
over lady Donneraile’s fancy to her 
side through the medium of her eyes, 
her love of Scrub, whom Sophia had 
been busily-caressing, completed the 
business, and actually turned the scaie 
of her heart in ber favor. 


In the act of rising to depart, she 
begged in her most gracious matiner, 
to have the pleasure of seeing the 
family in Park-street, on Sunday next, 





to meet lord B. and Jady B. and the 
dutchess of D. and a long enumera- 


tion of tities, which she was aware 
j might have been « Jist of Chinese man- 
| darines, for all Mr. Dickens knew of 
).them personaliy: nevertheless 
} 
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produced the desired effect, for he | 


bowed lower and lower at every word 
and with all speed hastened to accept 
the invitation. 


“In the mean time,” continued lady 
Donneraile, “will you allow Miss Dick- 
ens to pay me a quiet visit this even- 
ing, I shall be quite en familic—only 
my dogs, and my lord; and as she 
scems fond of dogs, I can shew her the 
prettiest set imaginable.” 


“ Madam, I return your ladyship ten 
thousand millions of thanks, but in- 
deed I fear Mrs, Dickens would not 
like Sophy to go without her—that is 
to say, | am somewhat apprehensive— 
Lord bless me,’’ cried he, putting one 
hand under his wig, and raising it near- 
ly a foot from his head, “how unlucky 
it is that Mrs. Dickens is not here.” 


*“Q, papa, never mind—dear papa, 
(cried Sophia) do allow me, | en- 
treat you would,’’—but the door open- 
ed, and in came the spruce Mrs. Dick- 
ens herself. 


Lady Denneraile, out of all patience, 
said, “I am afraid ’tis so very late that 


‘IT must begone, but I am charmed to 


have had the pleasure of being intro- 
duced to Mrs. Dickens; pray madam 
suffer me to request that you will allow 
Miss Dickens to come to me to-night, 
Mr. Dickens has already been so kind 
as to promise me you will all dine with 
me Sunday next.” 


* Your ladyship does me a vast deal 
of honor; but really I don’t know, I 
can’t tell.’—“ My dear Dicky, I say, 
don’t you remember we are engaged 
to Mrs. Simpkins at Islington!” 


“ O, mamma,” cried Sophia. 
«“ Child,” replied her mother, push- 


ing her away; “what do you think 
Mr. Dickens?” 
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“* Think,” returned he, assuming an 
air of authority he was seldom ased to 
do when his wife’s doubts threw cold 
water on any schéme—* Think! why 
that I have accepted lady Donneraile’s 
invitation.” 


During this short but smart contest, 
lady Donneraile had “exterously curt- 
seyed herself to the door, and gliding 
out of it, she cried in descending the 
stair-case, ** Well, Miss Dickens, 
that’s all settledyand I will send my 
carriage for you this evening at ten 
o’clock.” 


This easy assurance of ton got the 
upperhand of city tenacity; and before 
any reply could be made, lady Donne- 
raile was on her way back to Park- 
street. 


CHAPTER IV. 
-4 young lady’s entrance into fashionable life. 


In spite of all the difficulties thrown 
in the way by Mrs. Dickens, Sophia 
was now an inhabitant of the house of 
lord Donneraile, whose most sanguine 
wishes were, he thought, daily nearer 
their completion in the growing graces 
and nameless perfections of her whom 
he destined to become his son’s bride. 


Sone months passed away, and au- 
tumn at length tempted the fine world 
to the country. 


Lady Donneraile declared, no rural 
scene was tolerable, while the leaves 
were vulgarly bright in their glaring 
greens—and the corn waving about in 
thick confusion, spotted with the in- 
sufferable glow of the scarlet poppies, 
made he. quite sick ; in short, till all 
those sort of things were cut away, the 
country looked so thick and stuffy, one 
felt as though one could not breathe. 





















Accordingly, to the country they 
went; and no sooner had they arrived 
there, than, by one of those lucky 
chances which sometimes happen when 
circumstances have been so arranged 
as to produce them, Mr. Donneraile 
arrived also, Now was lord Donne- 
raile on the very point of reaching the 
height he had so long strove to gain; 
for the all-enchanting Granville, struck 
with wonder and admiration at Sophia’s 
improved beauty, and ever the slave of 
momentary impulse, professed him- 
self desperately enamoured, and ready 
immediately to hail her as the honora- 
ble Mrs, Donneraile. 


When the matter, however, was pro- 
posed to her whom it most concerned, 
what was the astonishment of all par- 
ties. to find that she refused the honor: 
Lord Donneraile could hardly restrain 
his rage; the rejected lover could not, 
as he lookéd at himself in the glass) 
believe his ears; for his eyes to!d him 
it was impossible any woman could re- 
sist him; and his mother, mortified and 
dismayed, expressed, without disguise, 
the bitterness of her anger. 


Sophia had, by nature, a tender, gen- 
erous heart, but, with it, possessed 
more of firmness than is usual at her 
age; and though she sobbed loudly at 
the reproaches of lady Donneraile, 
whom she really loved, she declared 
she would not marry any man whese 
character she did not know, and whose 
attachment time and trial had net set 
their seal to. 


While this unexpected obstacle to 
the sordid schemes of the Donnerailes, 
completely disturbed the happiness of 
the party at the park, Mr and Mrs. 
Dickens arrived, according to invita- 
tion, not to be present, as they had 
hoped, at a wedding, but to upbraid 
their daughter’s disobedience. 

to be continued. 











FOR THE OLTO, 


To * s,”” 


“ Verily I say unto thee a play-house isa 
school for the Old Dragon, and a play- 
book the primer of Belzebub.” 

O'Keefe. 


« Well, what is your opinion of it ?”’ 
said I to my friend, just after he had 
done reading thy matchless communi- 
cation, which appeared in The Olio of 
the 6th instant—* what is your opinion 
of it?” To my utter disappointment 
he replied—*It scarce deserves a com- 
ment!” On heating these words, I 
was just able to bridle my rage, and no 
more In smothered indignation, I 
asked him why he said so? “If you 
insist upon my opinion,” returned he, 
“you shall have it.” So saying, he 
took up the Olio, and attentively read 
the article over the second time ; after 
which he spoke in che following man- 


ner: 


« As tothe prime subject which this 
writer treats of, namely, theatrical re- 
presentations in schools, I say nothing. 
Never having investigated the point, | 
am, of course, inadequate to judge con- 
cerning it. But whether the practice 
be right or wrong, I cannot forbear 
censuring the author for the ungentle- 
manly, scurrilous manner in which he 
has treated the subject 


“ Come, sir,” said I, “there is no 
sense in abusing a fellow behind his: 
back; but your purpose will be de- 
feated, fur through the medium of th: 
Olio, I intend to let him know what- 
ever you say of him.” “Do you in- 
deed?” said he—“I am very glad of 
that, for I shall: now give my opinion 
in a more unreserved and pointed 
manner, 


So I promised not to interrupt him 
#Rain, and he proceeded thus: 


“ The 
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keen satirist, who with a severe, yet 
playful wit, scourges the immorality, 
folly and ignorance of the age, and 
touches, with a gentle hand, the pecu- 
liar enormities and prevailing absurd: 
ties of each particular profession, and 
employment, deserves not only pardon 
but applause ;—but the snarling cynic. 
who, without one germ of wit in his 
head; or mercy in his heart, turgid with 
spieen, and foaming with spite, with- 
out the smallest provocation, indis- 
criminately snaps at all around him, 
fixing his rabid and malignant tusk, as 
well in virtue as in vice,—such a wri- 
ter renders himself @bnoxious to just 
and universal execration. To come to 
the point: here is a writer. who has 
unblushingly dared to tell us, that the 
great body of his fellow teachers are a 
set of intolerable ignoramuses; vain, 
senseless pedants; half-made teach- 
ers; mere blanks in society; idiots ; 
insinuating robbers ; deceivers ; liars. 
and impostors!!! Here is a writer 
who has had the temerity to brand the 
whole class of: dramatic writers with 
infamy, by representing their immor- 
tal works as ridiculous stuff, absurdi- 
ties, nonsense and poison!!! Here is 
a writer, who, in the midst of an en- 
lightened and civilized people, has had 
the matchless confidence, in defiance 
of all. decency and politeness, to re- 
proack every professor of the bistrionic 
art with obtaining a livelihood by des- 
picable means!!! Yet this is the au- 
thor who censures the public for thelr 
prejudice! This is the man who.says 
people should think for themselves lois 
Now had he thougbt for himself, had 
he been divested of prejudice—never 
would he have condemned the drama, 
‘never would he have reiterated a lan- 
guage which has passed current among 
fools, and none but fools, for upwards 
of two thousand years;—for on this 
head “ there is nothing new under the 
sun,” 





«“ But here is something whicl® re- 
ally is new: “ All persons,’ says this 
sage author, “ are born with equal ca- 
pacities” Indeed'—now I 
have a foolish kind of notion that some 
folks were born idiots ; that there are 
such things as idiots and grown-up 
fools, the author himself tells, for he is 
complaisant enough to bestow these 
epithets, with many others of equal dig- 
nity, wpon his fellow teachers; but 
‘still he may argue that they were not 
born lunatics, and that every bedlamite, 
had he been only properly tutored, 
might have become a Bonaparte !— 
What a mercy then that these gentry 
were not rightly educated! One Na- 
poleon, heaven knows, is enough in the 
world at once ! 


used to 


“As this enlightened pedagogic- 
reformers trongly recommends the stu- 
dy of English grammar, and tells us 
that teachers in general are intolerably 
ignorant of its first principles, one 
would naturally expect that he was 
tolerably weil versed in the science 
himself; how much then must the phi- 
lological reader be surprised, when he 
finds that every paragraph in the whole 
| communication, except the two fiist, 
are ungrammatical ! 





“ I need not lose time, at present, 

| in pointing out the erroneous passages 

—should the author hereafter be. silly 

enough to deny that any exist, then 

will be the time for me to prove their 
| existence. 


“ Whoever has. a mind to see the 
original from which this piece» (with 
some alterations) is cofived, may find it 
in a little work, called “ The Juvenile 
Mirror,” No 4. Whether one per- 
son wrote them hoth or not, I cannot 
say; but the original (though not defi- 
cient in spleen) is far more correctly 
iwritten than this—for this, as I yust- 
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.0W observed, is most grossly crrone- 





“Sir,” said I, perceiving that the fel- 
low had nearly finished his discourse— 
* it begins to grow late, and_l must go 


home.’’ So, having taken my leave, | 
slunk away, as full of rage and disap- 
polntment as I could well hold. Iwas 
enraged at hearing thy matchless pro- 
duction so much abused, and 1 was 
disappointed because it had not seem- 
ingly given this sinner such a shaving 
us I thought it might have done —I 
say seemingly, for it certainly must 
have shaved him, though I could not 
at all perceive that it had. 


And now, my dear sir, let me be- 

ech thee, when thou hast read the 
foregoiug impudent attack upon thy 
invaluable communication, not to be 
too hasty in hanging or drowning thy- 
self for spite, before thou hast duly 
considered what may be the conse- 
quences of sucha rash step, namely, 
whether thy condition will be bettered 


thereby in another world “ Drown 





. : : } 
thyself ! drown cats and blind puppies.” 


Instead of resorting to such a desperate 
means of revenge, my advice is, that 
with all convenient speed, thou make 
thyself master of a learned and clegant 
philippic against the stage, published 
sometime ago, by that picus christian, 
ad reverend blacksmith Mr. John 
' 
work, sir, and one ortwo more of equal 
merit, which have lately appeared, thou 
mayest be enabled to show thy nose in 
the Olio, on this subject again, to the 

great joy and comfort of 

ALPHA, 
3 

Positiveness is a most absurd foible. 
If you are in the right, itlessens your 
triumph : ifin the wrong, it adds shame 


ro vour defeat. 





A DESCRIPTION 


of the Roman Catholic chapel, and the con- 
vent of Ursuline Nuns in New-Orleans. 


(From N. G. M. Senter’s Travels, in the Wesi- 


ern Country, ia the years 1811, 1812.) 


This venerable pile of buildings com- 
posed of brick plastered over in the 
same manner asthe Roman Catholic 
Cathedral, was erected under the auspi- 
ces of the French governmentand pa- 
tronized by the vice roy sent from 
France in the sixteenth century. It is 
situated not far from the banks of the 
majestic Mississippi ona large and 
commodious street running at right 
ungles to the river, ‘The chapel is only 
one story high, and contains several 
handsome rooms for the accommoda- 
tion of pricsts, and are most superbly 
ornamented with ancient pictures and 
gilded statues of saints, our blessed 
Saviour and his Holy Mother Mary. 
Lhe chapel is not large, but sufficiently 
so for the performance of the brief du- 
ties the penitent Catholic has to per- 
form when they return from the Cathe- 





L:.dwards ; by the assistance of this sage 


dral. There is the picture of the bles- 
sed Jesus in the arms of Mary, some 
Roman saints in sack-cloth, and a 
figure in wax ina glass case of our 


blessed Lord, when under the agony of 


bloody sweat. There isa dagger in his 
bosom, bloody streaming from his 
| wounds, his arms and knees; and his 
countenance pale and emaciated. It 
sensibly pourtrayed to me the agony, 
and inward sympathy which the Son of 
God felt, when the repentant and af- 
| frightened centurion had pierced his 
‘side on Mount Calvary. There isa 
| censor suspended from the ceiling fil- 
‘led with oil, burning day and night. 
|Connected with this chapel is the above 
‘room in which the elderly nuns per- 
‘form the litany of their faith, they are 
‘three in number apparently of the age 





of sixty, a white cowl covers the head, | 
‘and from the shoulderis suspended a | 





flowing toga of black cloth: with a 
girdle round their waste; indicative of 
the monastic simplicity which reigns 
throughout this gloomy region of reli- 
gious retirement. ‘The partition is of 
lattice work, and the inquisitive and 
intruding is not unfrequently denied 
his gratification by their concealing 
themselves by a curtain which utterly 
obstructs your sight. Often have I re- 
paired thither to witness the silent de- 
votion and mysterious rites of the pen- 
itent recluse. How happy “forgetting 
by the world forgot,” said I to myself, 
as I peeped through the grating to wit- 
ness this solemn scene. Here for fifty 
years these humble saints have dwelt 
amid silence, invecation and prayer— 
“ Prayer all their business all their pleasure 
praise”? 

One of them possessed a particular 
sanctity in her carriage; and the coun- 
tenance of this lady shews that she was 
once a most engaging and beautiful fe- 
male. It evidently shews how strong 
the attachment must be to solitude 
when the affections are wounded and 
the suffercr driven from the world, 
From pomp and regal sway the sweet 
tempered Christiana of Sweden retired 
to a cell, and the powerful and victo- 
rious Charles of Spain regaled him- 
self amid solitude with all the piea- 
sures of religious piety, On days of 
festivity and ritual pomp, they all as- 
semble surrounded by the noviciates 
of the nunnery, and sing anthems in 
superior style, Among the latter are 
to be seen the most perfect and celes- 
tial females I ever saw, at an age too 
when the mind and heart of youth, im- 
agines he beholds within them the pu- 
rity of Angels.—I thought of Milton 
when he prescribed the mother of di- 
vine beauty as she roamed among the 
spicy groves of Eden. 


These females are placed there for 
their education, and can take the veil” 















whenever their education is complete. 
The prayer is the French and Spanish, 
In this room, ona golden pedestal you 
find the image of the blessed Virgin 
with her son im her arms. 


The vesture is of gold, with a small 
book in her hand; this figure is usually 
covered with silk, and is approached 
by these vestals with the covering on. 


There is also the Saviour on the 
cross, to which they bend on entering 
and leaving the apartment. 


Adjoining the Chapel is the Nunne- 
ry, anextensive and gothic building of 
three stories high—windows secured 
with massy iron grates, which the most 
romantic love could not have passed. 
I conjecture that there may be one hun- 
dred rooms; but it is conjecture, for no 
unhallowed foot ever entered these 
apartments, devoted to perpetual soli- 
tude. ‘There isa belfrey in which is 
hung a bell to convoke the dreary souls 
together (o prayer, 


Annexed the Nunnery is a garden of 
about cight acres; filled with orange 
and fig trees, and every species of 
hortuline production—these are ten- 
ded by the Nuns, who send them to 
market daily. A high enclosure screens 
both the old and young from the sight 
f strangers. 


This garden with tuition money, 
supports the whole establishment; and 
also enables them to live ina rich and 
sumptuous manner:I speak as to the 
pageantry and ponip of their religion, 
for their food consists mostly of vege- 
tables and pure water. 


There is one apartment in which 
you can gratify your curiosity, provided 
you area relation; but even these are 
forbidden to converse unless througha 
grating—It is holy and sacred from 
the’intrusion of man. 
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This establishment is connected to 
the Cathedral ; one Vicar-general— one 
high priest and about eight officiating 
subordinates, compose this conclave 
of patriarchs, 


In the service are above nine young 
men, who spend a lengthy period of 
service before they are inducted into 
any rank, 


This ancient building is fast going 
to ruin, and its possessions as fast fal- 
ing into neglect and oblivion. 


—— 


FEMALE INTREPIDITY. 


A French paper recently received, 
relates a curious story respecting a fe- 
male who served aconsiderable time 
disguised as a soldier in the French ar- 
my. ‘The young woman, whose name 
was Viginia, formed part of a respect- 
able family in the neighborhood of Lisle. 
Her brother, a young man of delicate 
constitution, and quite unfit for a mili- 





tary life, having been drawn for a can; 
script, his relations were plunged in 
| the deepest sorrow. The laws of con- 
_ scription being imperative, it was im- 

possible to dispense with his services. 

‘lhe unhappy pareats, doating on their 

son, rendered more dear to them by 

the wantof that robust frame which 

enables young men to bustle through 
| danger and privation gave him up for 
| lost, well knowing that the fatigues of 
| a soldier s life would be more than he 
could support. His sister Virginia, 
who resembled him in person, but pos- 
sesed a strong mind and firm constitu- 
tion, seeing her parents in grief, and 
being much attached to her brother, 
| implored her relations to let her en- 
deavour to pass in his stead. She at 
last obtained their consent, and having 
dressed in her brother’s clothes, pre- 
| sented herself before the officer ap- 
pointed to regulate the conscripts, Her 
| appearance deceiyed him. She was 














recciyed and sent to onc of the I'rench 
Soon 


regiments serving in Portugal. 
after she had been in the service she 
was promoted to the rank of serjeant, 
and endured all the adversities and 
changes of a soldier’s fortuneduring six 
years. Her bravery was the admira- 
tion of the regiment in which she ser- 
ved. On one occasion she flew tothe 
relief of her captain, who had fallen 
into ariver, and by plunging into the 
stream saved his life. On another oc- 
casion, when the French were engaged 
in Portugal, which had the advantage, 
and the life of the same officer was a- 
gain endangered, she prevailed on six 
of the bravest among her comrades to 
join her in an attempt once more to 
save her captain. She threw herselr 
among the men, by whom she was on 
the point of being sabred, and afiera 
most gallant contest, rescued and con- 
ducted him safe to his regiment (On 
that enterprise she received two balls 
through her arm, and was sent to the 
French hospital at Lisbon. She re- 


covered from her wounds without a 


discovery of her sex, and joining the 
army again, was engaged in another 
contest, in which she received a thrust 
in the side with a bayonet. The last 
wound unfortunately Ied to the diseo- 
very that she was a woman. She was 
conveyed to Burgos, and having again 
recovered, the officer whose life she 
had twice preserved, feeling the full 
force of love and gratitude, married 
her. They both returned to France, 
and enjoyed in the bosom of her family, 
the happiness due to love and intrepi- 
dity, 
eee 

Man is never brought to a sense of 
duty, when it is lost, so much by rea- 
soning with him on the consequences 
ofits dissolution, as by the calamities 
which befal him, resulting from the 
want of it. Experience is the best in- 
instructor, $. 
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NEW-YORK: 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 20. 
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GALLANT ATCHIEVEMENT. 


The following interesting particu 
Jars of another splendid naval victory, 
taken from a hand-bill, printed at 
Wilmington, Delaware, was brought 
to Newcastle by an officer of the Con- 
stitution, who had just landed from a 
schooner, prize to the Hornet, who 
was in sight at the close of the action, 
and from whose journal Major Carr 
extracted it. 

December 29th :812. At meredian, 
lat. 13 6, 5. long 36 W. 10 leagues 
from Si. Salvadore, descried a sail, 
which was soon discovered to be an 
English frigate. We took in mainsail 
and royals, tacked ship and stood for 
her. At 50 minutes past 1 p. m. the 
enemy bore down with intention of 
raking us, which we avoided by wear- 
ing At2 p. mM the enemy within half 
a mile and to windward ; having hauled 
down all his colours, except Union 
Jack at mizen mast head, the Consti- 
tution fired one gun ahead of the ene- 
my to make him show his colours, when 
he gave us his whole broadside. <A 
general action then commenced with 


round and grape shot, the enemy keep- | 


ing at much greater distance than we 
wished, but we could not bring him to 
close action without exposing our- 
selves to severe raking. Both vessels 
manocuvred some time to rake and 
avoid being raked. 


At 2p. mM. commenced action within 
good grape cannister distance. At 20 
minutes past 2 our wheel was shot a- 
way. At40 minutes past 2 determined 
to close with the enemy notwithstand- 
‘pg his raking fire, set fore and main- 
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sail and luffed upclose tohim. At 50 
minutes past 2the enemy’s jib boom 
got foul of our mizen rigging. At3 
head of enemy's bowsprit and 4ib boom 
shotaway by us 15 minutes past 3 
shot away enemy’s main-top-mast just 
above the cap. At 40 minutes past 3 
shot away their gaft and spanker boom. 
At 55 minutes pas 3 shot away their 
mizen mast nearly by the board. 


At 5 minutes past 4 having com- 
pletely silenced the enemy, and his 
colours in the main being down, we 
supposed he had struck, and shot a- 
head to repair our rigging, which was 
much cut, leaving the enemy a com- 
plete wreck. Soon after we discover. 
ed the enemy’s flag was still flying. At 
20 minutes past 4 their mainmast went 
by the board. At §0 minutes past 4 
we wore ship and stood for the enemy. 


At 25 minutes past 5 got close to her 
ina very effectual position for raking 





The private armed ship America, 
of Boston, has captured a vessel which 
has arrived safe at Kennebeck, with 
lumber, comprising the whole frames 
of a seventy-four, of the best Que- 
bec oak, from Quebec for London. 


The council of appointment of this. 
state, have appointed Abraham Van 
Vechten, Esq. attorney-general, in the 
room of T. A. Emmet, Esq. 

— __-_ 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The “ Farewell” and “ Meeting,” unde: 
the signature of “ M.” has been on hand 
some time; the ideas of the author are no 
doubt good, but merit a betier dress—and 


when they receive it, will be entitled to a 
place in the Olio. 


“S.” isin type, and shall appear in our 
next. 


“P.Q.” is received, but requires exph- 
nation. 


“ TD). L.” will be at‘ended to in our next. 


For the accommodation of correspondents 





athwart his bows, and at the very in- 


broadside the enemy prudently struck 
his colors. Lieut Parker was senton 
board to take possession of the prize 











' which ‘proved to he his Majesty’s fri- 
gate Java, rating 38, but mounting 
49 guns, commanded by Capt. Lam- 
bert, a distinguished officer, (who 
| was mortally wounded,) witha crew 
of upwards of 400 men, besides 100 
supernumerary men going out to the 
East-Indies for different ships there. 


On board the Java were 60 killed 
and 170 wounded. The Constitution 
had 9 killed and 25 wounded. 





We learn, that on Monday last, in 
the house of representatives of the 
United States, the committee of ways 
and means reported a biii to suspend 
the non-importation law from the — 


day of — next, to the first day of June 
1814, 





stant of our preparing to give our | 








in the lower part of the city, in the first of 
the ensuing week, a letter-box will be placed 
in the window of the Book and Stationary 
store of R. Johnson, corner of Maiden-lane 
and Nassau-street. 


—=B : ae 


A policy of insurance of a singular 
nature was executed at Hull. Mrs. B. 
wife of a well known auctioneer, in that 
town, being about to take a trip to 
London by sea, Mr. B. insured 2001. 
upon her person, and 50]. upon her 
wearing apparel. In case of capture 
by the enemy, the expense of main- 
tenance is to be defrayed by the under- 
writers. If the assured, on proof of 
the capture, abandon his interest in 
Mrs. B. and thereby recover a total 
loss, the underwriters, in case of an 
exchange of prisoners, are not to lay 
claim to her person for their own use 
and benefit; but it is stipulated that on 
her return she shall be restored to the 
arms of her affectionate husband. upon 
his re-payment of the sum insured. 


























CONJUGAL AFFECTION. 


A gentleman who was one of a 
shooting party in India, having one 
day killed a female monkey, carried it 
to his tent, which, in a short time, 
was surrounded by 40 or 50 monkeys, 
who made a great noise, and, in a 
menacing posture, advanced towards 
the door. He took up his fowling 
piece and presented, upon which they 
retreated a little, and appeared irresol- 
ute; butone, who seemed the leader 
of the troop, stood his ground, chat- 
tering and menacing in a furious man- 
ner; nor could any efforts with the gun 
drive him off. He at length came close 
to the tent dvor, and, finding that his 
threatenings were of no avail, began a 
lamentable moaning, and by every to- 
ken of grief and supplication, seemed 
to beg the body of the deceased, It 
was given to him, and he received it 
with a tender sorrow, taking it up in 
his arms and embracing it with conju- 
gal affection; afier which, he bore it 
off to his expecting comrades, and the 
troop of pigmies disappeared, 





Some time ago, there was a woman 
who lived in a village in Glamorgan- 
shire, South Wales, whose husband, 
with a little fortune he had got with her, 
bought a small farm; he had hardly 
closed the purchase, when death clos- 
ed his eyes; however, not intimidated 
with this, the widow married a second 
husband, who sowedit; he likewise 
died, and she tried the third who reaped 
it, but death soon snatched him away ; 
she then married a fourth, who thresh- 
ed it, but he also followed his predeces- 
sors; and she then married a fifth 
husband, with whom she enjoyed the 
produce of it. All this happened in 
less than eighteen months. 





Coquetry is a snare laid for cunning, 
and prudery one spread for simplicity. 





| chaser said that he would not take ten 


| 


| of the union between the swallow and 


* 








As soon may an Ethiopean change 
his skin, and a leopard his spots,— 
Quash, an African, was dying; his mas- 
ter told him, Quash, you must repent, 
you have often done wrong. Massah, 
Idorepent. But Quash you hate Ce- 
sar, you must forgive him. Caesar a 
bad man: I forgive him! no! never ! 
Then Quash, God will not forgive you. 
\h! is that soz itis hard. Well mas- 
sah, since it is so, mind, if Quash dies, 
Quash forgives Caesar ; but if Quash 
lives, let Caesar take care of himself 





SELLING A WIFE. 


A well dressed woman was lately 
sold in Smithfield, with a halter round 
her neck, to adecent looking man, who 
gave eight shillings for the lady, and 
paid the salesman seven shillings. An 
immense crowd witnessed the scene. 
The woman declared it was the happi- 
est moment of her life: and the pur-* 





pounds for his bargain. 

Daniel Redesh sold his wife in Shef- 
field market-place lately, for six pence, 
and actually delivered her to the pur- 
chaser in a halter which cost nine 
pence. 


Wedding pairs, who have opposite 
dispositions,and are perpetually squab- 
bling with each other, make one think 


the snipe. The first, says the fable, 
was never pleased in winter, the latter 
was never displeased but in the sum- 
mer, 


The trifling train of female sparklers 
may be compared to the dew-drops 
which glitter ina May morning, and 





spread their colors to the solar rays, | 


but which are scattered by the air.— 
They both charm while they last, but | 


MARRIED. 


On Thursday evening the 11th inst. by the 
Rev. Wm. Parkinson, Mr. William Malcom 
Barron, of the U. S. Navy, to Miss Eliza 
Willcocks, daughter of \‘’m. Willcocks, Esq. 
all of this city. 

Same evening, by the Rev. Mr. Frederick 
Geissenhainer, Mr.Charles William Reinold, 
to the amiable Miss Eliza Becannon, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Philip Becannon of this city. 

At New-Brunswick, on the 7th inst. by 
the Rey. John Cruise, Mr. Samuel C. Sutton, 
to Miss Sarah Jordan, both of this city. 

At Chesnut-Dale, N. Rochelle, on the 7th 
inst. by the Rev. Dr. Smith, of East-Chester, 
Mr. James Pitcher Huntington, to Miss 
Mary Coutant, only daughter of Mr. Isaiah 
Coutant. 

On Monday evening last, by the Rev. 
Dr. Miller, Mr. Herman Le Roy, jun. to 
Miss Julia Edgar, youngest daughter of 
William Edgar, Esq. all of this city. 

On Saturday evening last, by the Rev. 
Mr. Burke, Capt. Benjamin Coles, to Miss 
Abagail Wyatt, both of this city. 





DIED. 


On the 11th instant, Mrs. Catherine 
Moore, widow of the late Joseph Moore, of 
Rahway, N. Jersey. 

On the 26th ult. at his seat, (Windsor 
Forest) Stafford county, Virginia, in the 59. i 
year of his age, Bailey Washington, Esq. 

On Sunday morning last, Mr. Joha Hoge, 
aged 42 years, (late of the theatre) of a lin- 
gering illness, which he bore with patien‘ 
fortitude. 

On Sunday morning last, Mrs. Margaret 
Banker, relict of the late John K. Banker. 

On Saturday last, a daughter of the Hon. 
Dewitt Clinton, Esq. aged 18 months. 

On Monday afiernoon, in the 55th year of 
his age, Mr. William Parker. 

At Huron, in the state of Ohio, on the 
29th ult. Col. John Starks Edwards, member 
of congress elect, for that state, and eldest 
son of the Hon. Pierpont Edwards, of Con- 
necticut. 

— 2 

The man who generally makes the 

greatest pretensions to the protection 


of another’s rights, is frequently the 


they are only the charms of a moment. first to violate them, 

































For the Olio. 


ON HOPE. 


Asiife’s still lingering weary way, 
Drooping depression darkens o’er ; 
And pensively from day to day 
We mourn the joys we know no more. 


Patience supports the sinking heart, 
To bear the pressing weight of wo, 
Whilst Hope, resplendant rays impart, 
To give the breast a pleasing glow! 


Yet why should we the luring charms be- 
lieve, 
That vainly glisten only to deceive. 


MARIA. 


AN IRISH SONG. 


As beautiful Kitty was tripping one morn- 
ing, 
With a pitcher of milk, from the fair of 
Colrain, 
When she saw me she stumbled—the pitcher 
ii tumbled, 
And all the fine buttermilk water’d the 
plain. 


Och! what shall I do now ?—twas looking 
at you now— 
€ure, sure, such a pitcher Vl ne’er meet 
again; 
*Twas the pride of my dairy—O, Barney 
M‘Clary, « 
You're sent as a plague to the girls of Col- 
rain ! 


Chen I sat down beside her, and gently did 
chide her, 
That such a misforiune should give her 
that pain ; 
A kiss then I gave her, and ere I did leave 
her 
She vow’d, for that pleasure, she would 
break it again. 


*T was hay-making season—I can’t tell the 
reason, 
Misfortune comes seldom alone, it is 
plain : 
For a little time afier poor Kitty’s disaster, 
Not one single pitcher was whole in Col- 
rain. 
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For the Olio. 


_ 
ACROSTIC. 
L urking, amid the sunshine, ima shade 
O f Rose-bud leaves, he aims a venom’d 
dart ; 
V irtue and Pleasure, in his eyes pourtray’d, 
E mbracing Vice and Ruin in his heart. 
IGNOTUS. 


—2 oe 


From the Port Folio. 


TO DELIA, 
on her departure from Providence. 
While Delia sails blow soft ye gales! 
Ye Zephyrs gently rise, 
Be fair ye winds, distend the sails! 
Serene ye vaulted skies! 


Hush’d be the deep that Delia bears— 
Roll slow ye foaming tides! 

Be still ye storms! inspire no fears, 
While o’er the waves she rides. 


The hapless bard sees you depart 
With many a heart-felt sigh ; 
The place you vacate in his heart 

No other can supply. 


The sails are spread, the winds arise 
And bear her from my view! 
My bosom throbs, tears wet my eyes! 
Adieu, my friend, adieu ! 
YORICK, 


—_ +e 


AN OLD EPIGRAM—view versified, 


Willy Wag went to see Charley Quirk, 
More fam’d for his books than his knowlege, 
In order to borrow a work 
Which he’d sought for in vain over college. 


But Charley replied, “* My dear friend, 
You know LT have sworn and agreed 

My books from my room not to lend; 
But you may sit by my fire and read.” 


Now it happen’d by chance on the morrow, 
That Quirk, with a cold quiv’ring air, 

Came his neighbor Will's bellows to borrow, 
For his own they were out of repair. 


But Willy replied, “ My dear friend, 

I have sworn and agreed, you must know, 
That my bellows I never will lend, 

But you may sit by my fire and blow.” 











IMPROMTU. 

On seeing a young lady of my acquaintance tx: 
sily engaged in the pursuit of learning. 
ToM a S———_—-s. 
Knowledge, the friend of ev’ry human mind, 

Which dilates the noblest passions of the 
breast ; 
Which leaves.a name immortal to mankind, 
And may in future give eternal rest. 
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LOVE. 
The shape alone let others prize, 
The features of the fair, 
I look for spirit in her eyes, 
And meaning in her air. 


A damask cheek and ivory arm. 
Shall ne’er my wishes win, 

Give me an animated form, 
That speaks a mind within. 


A face where awful honor shines, 
Where sense and sweetness move, 
And angel innocence refines 
The tenderness of love. 


These are the soul of beauties frame, 
Without whose vital aid, 

Unfinish’d all her features seem, 
And all her roses dead. 


—_—_—__—— 


CURRAN’S REPARTEE. 


Curran, a name to Erin dear, 

And Norbury, the judge severe, 
Together were at dinner plac’d, 
Where irish beef the table grac’d. 

My lord with curious eye observed it, 
Then called to Cnrran, as he carv’d it, 
** Tf yonder dish, (you sit close by it.) 
Coniain bung beef, I think Pll try it.” 
Curran replied, with ready tongue, 

“ Ef tried by vou, twill sure be hung.” 
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